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tivation ef Tropical Plants in Florida. 
We are indebted to the Hon. George Evans, our 
presentative, and to the Hon. John Ruggles, one 
our Senators in Congress, for several Reports of 
» Committee on Agriculture respecting the intro- 
tion of foreign tropical plants into Florida. In 
7, a circular was issued from the Treasury de- 
rent, requesting our Consuls, &c. in foreign 
yntries to send home such seeds, vegetables, &c- 
would be of benefit to the public ; and also to 
lect information in regard to the cultivation of 
ful vegetable products,—or something to this 
ort. Dr. Perrine, the U. 8. Consul at Cam- 
, hy, set himself zealously to work, and made 
self particularly acquainted with all the trop- 
plants that were of any importance, together 
, the process of their cultivation and manu- 
ture. 
He injured his health in the research, and ren- 
»d himself a subject of jealousy to the bigoted 
ernment of that country, who persecuted him 
endeavoring to make himself acquainted with 
productions of the country. 
Subsequently he petitioned Congress for a grant 
atownship of Florida sands and swamps, upon 
ndition that he shall introduce the culture of 
nical plants, particularly those of a fibrous kind, 
pich shall be useful for cordage, &c. as the plant 
hich affords the Sisal hemp. It is strange that 
is request should be for a moment delayed by 
ngtess, It verily appears to us that if any mor- 
man is willing to settle in that region with such 
idable intentions, it were better to give him the 
hole territory, Indians and all, than to keep it for 
battle ground, to be whipped upon by a handful 
Seminoles. 
Strange as it may seem, this request has not as 
t been granted, and years are passing away, and 
life of, we presume the only man in the Union 
ho is both qualified and willing to undertake the 
erprise, wasting away ; and nothing definite is 
ne. But what will be the good of doing it ? 
Jn the first place, by way of indirect answer, we 
il state that it can be of no possible damage, for 
t best part of Florida was held when ceded to 
by Spanish individuals, and is still so held; and 
poorer parts we have been informed by those 
No have actually been upon it, is like self-right- 
ness, the more a man has of it the worse he is 


The benefit, however, will be the growing of 
'y plants yielding fibrous matter, of which we 
n make cordage. The production of Indigo 
tthe culture of cochineal, all ot which we have 
Y to import from other countries, and pay heavy 
! " upon them. The tea plant can without 
t be cultivated there with ease and in perfec- 
ames quotation from a letter of Dr, 
he bauer oo one will give something 
“In reference to Sisal hemp alone, until the 
“ent Secretary of State shall have weighed all 


4 arguinents alleged by the subscriber 
fwvor of its production in the Vuited States, he 





earnestly begs that his opinions may not be deem- | 
different cows, every one of limited experience 


travagant or absurd, when he repeats his un- 


That there is a great difference in the milk of 


n conviction, that its introduction will make must have noticed, and that there 1s an equal differ- 
an €ra of as great importance to the Agricultural ence in cream, and consequently in the butter 


prosperity of our confederation as the invention of 
the cotton gin; that, as the narcotic leaves of one 


from the dependent province of Tobasco) do annu- 
ally afford an annual exportation of nearly six mil- 
lions of dollars, so the fibrous leaves of another 


native plant of the peninsula (which may take its | 


name from the exporting port of Sisal) will more 
probably afford an annual exportation of six times 
six millions, with a greater proportionate profit to 


‘made from it, is a fact equa!ly apparent to an ob- 
server. 
native plant of Yucatan (which did take its name | 


If a cow is driven a long distance or driven fast 


shortly before milking, it injures the quality of the 


milk, and it will not produce so much or so good 
cream. 

1f milk is disturbed after it cools and before the 
cream rises, it injures its quality and diminishes the 


quantity. Care should therefore be taken to strain 
'the milk as soon as possible after it is drawn from 


the cultivators, than even the fibrous pods of an- | the cow and before it cools. If milk be kept warm 


other native plant* which needs no etymological | 


allusion to its name since it affords more than one 
half of the whole exportations of our country. In 
returning again as briefly as possible to the profit- 
able propagation of productive plants in tropical 
Florida, on its poorest soils, the subscriber respect- 
fully reminds the department that the successful ex- 
periments at Rio Janerio have demonstrated that 
the tea plant of Southern China will rapidly arrive 
at maturity in the arid sands of any tropical cli- 
mate ; and that their plucked leaves are speedily 
prepared for exportation by the most simple appa- 
ratus and the most ignorant laborers. The absurd 
stories heretofore told about the different and diffi- 
cult processes of drying the leaves, and the ex- 





for any great length of time after it is strained, the 
cream will not rise to any degree of perfection.— 
Therefore, the quicker the milk cools after it is in 
the pans, the greater quantity and better quality of 
cream you will obtain. Wholesome pure air, is al- 
so an essential to raising creamin any degree of 


| perfection. 


the better the 
Consequent- 


Cream is lighter than milk, 
quality of the cream the ligh 
ly, the cream that first rises surface, is the 
best. None but the richest and lightest particles 
of creamcan rise through thick milk; therefore, 
such milk gives cream of a superior quality, but 
less in quantity than thin milk. But the milk 1s 







| better as it retains a portion of the cream init. The 


tremely troublesome and tedious manipulations of | milk in the cows udder, is, in some degree, similar 


rolling them, adapted only to the starving cheap 
labor of a Chinese crowded population, have been 
all positively contradicted by the personal observa- 
tion of respectable Americans in Brazil: and for 
the intelligent testimony of Dr. Dekoy.” 

If such are the advantages of introducing tropi- 


cal plants into the barren and unhealthy parts of) 


Florida, why hesitate year after year to give any 
one a few acres to try the experiment upon? Let 
him have it, we say, forthwith, and God speed him. 


* 





* Cotton. 


BUTTER MAKING, 

In a few remarks on this subject, it is not neces- 
sary for us to tell the dairy women that it is of the 
first importance that her milk pails, pans, pots, churn, 
&c. should be kept perfectly clean and sweet, for 
they are as fully aware as we can be, that unless 
this first grand essential of dairy management is 
strictly attended to, their whole efforts to produce 
either good butter or cheese, are in vain. But af- 
ter all their care and precaution, their expectations 
are sometimes disappointed—the produce of this 
labor does not, in quality, come up to what they an- 
ticipate, and for what earthly reason they are not 
able to tell. It appears to them, that no neglect on 
their part can be the cause—they have been care- 
ful that all the preliminaries and the whole opera- 
tion should be performed with skill, but still they 
are disappointed—there is wrong management 
somewhere, but it is beyond their ken to discover it. 
There are some few facts on this subject, which we 
have learned from Agricultural books and papers, 
and confirmed by experience which perhaps are not 
so generally known as they should be. 


milk entirely ; but this is not always the case. 














to what it is after standing sometime in the pail.— 
The richest rises to the top, hence, the first drawn 
is not so good, and will not produce so much or so 
good cream as the last, and should be set in sepa- 
rate pans. 

In order to produce a superior quality of butter, 
the best cream should be obtaired, and in no case 
suffered to stand until it is mouldy, or even until it 
is quite sour before it is churned. It should never 
be diluted with water, or made any warmer than 
the milk was when taken from the cow. When the 
process of churning is commenced, it should be 
steadily continued until butter is produced, -which 
should be immediately taken from the churn and 
all the milk worked out that can be conveniently. 
If it is sufficiently hard, it is better to free it from 
It 
should, therefore, be set in a cool place, and work- 
ed thoroughly with the butter ladle the next day.— 
Having entirely freed it from milk, prepare a mix- 
ture of ground alum salt, salt petre and refined loaf 
sugar, in proportions of three parts of salt to one of 
salt petre,and one of sugar, and work in thorough- 
ly one and a half ounces to every pound of butter, 
and pack it into jars, or furkins covered tight ; and 
at the end of twelve months you will find it sweet 


As the writer of the following communication 
considered himself attacked in our paper, we con- 
sider it no more than justice that he should be al- 
lowed a hearing through the same medium. Both 
the parties are strangers to us—consequently we 
exercise no personal feelings towards either; and 
shall not hereafter allow any matter of a personal 
nature to be discussed in our columns. 


Ma. Hoimes,—If your “lad” had made a full 
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and correct representation in your paper of the 8th |acre; and 7 or 8 bushels of it is equal to a ton of | cle, or ‘a half bushel) as his frie 
inst., he would have said that his call on the com- | hay, and the straw, used with reets, pays the ex- timated. He afterwards became 
mittee was promptly attended to ; that he was care- | pense over the getting of the hay on wet land. | used to say it was owing to 
- fally examined by two of them at different times Thirty-five or forty bushels of Barley is the com- | friend, above alluded to, 
and places, and that they both arrived at the same | mon yield on such warm land per acre, weighing| I would be the farthest of every one fro, » 
conclusion; that one of them, te whom the follow- | 50 pounds the bushel, and is excellent for feed to , more than to suggest to the members >. * 
ing “challenge” was presented, attended at the “time fatten swine, and equal to corn, pound for pound. | ble a Society as the Ken. Co. Ag. Society, "iw. 
and place ” appointed, not for the purpose of being The straw is better than wheat straw, and as good need only suggest for their considerition ms. 
himself examined in his literary capacity, but to as Oat straw. —— W. 
witness a further display of the lad’s scholarship! Every calculation I make is in favor of the | RESOURCES OF MAINE, 
and gratify his feelings; and had he been as care- | plough land. He who has wet land, therefore, | The character of Mame from its CArliest sey) 


ful to make public the opinion of the literary Gen- | should strive to drain it, and dry it, and al ment, has been, in a great Proportion, that of, 


nd humorous!y > 
a Nich farmer, a3 
the remark of jj 


/commercial State. The seacoast whi 
my | ich w 
tlemen defere whom he was so urgent to appear, | late in the season for oats and peas, or roots, | Settled, presented apparently fewer indteemes. 4 


as he was to publish the opinion of the committee, it is highly manured ; but never let him suppose agricultural enterprise, than many other s 
he would have saved the subscriber the trouble of for a moment that it is equal in value, acre for acre, | While its numerous bays and harbors—its a 


agel ials for ship-building, j ss 
making this communication. to the dry, warm plongh land. I do not know that | ®t materia P-buriding, its vast quantities 
A Lover of truth and, Correct Language. |\ have brought any new idea before the public. If | ones Yenntaielerte eee and the ig 
Mount Vernon, May 15th, 1838. you think I have not, be so obliging as to burn this | and rivers ; and the facility —iivaain vw 
To the chairman of the hon, Superintending , Scroll, and oblige D. Pabed procured, with very little capital beyond i 
School committee of Mt- Vernon. | N.B. By wet land, above, F have had no refer- | DEC®ssities of a temporary subsistence of the 


employed in procuri 
I (the subscriber) challenge you to meet me at ence to Fresh Meadows, so called. Happy would | rine ie he adi oleae at pS ere 
s, 


the Publick house of Esq Moodie’s, on Kents Hill, | it be if every farmer had a piece of such meadow. such a description, as, in a choice of early cirey 
Sat— Ene next, at six 0, clock precisely, for the | It yields grass yearly without mannre and without | oe pet would prefer the activity and excitene 
purpose of an alternate examination or trial, in| ploughing. The hay brought on to other parts of pt scalte of A ane a ag to the more quie 
those branches taught in our common Town Schools: the farm is very beneficial as manure. And, in | eapgees of indnetly (acsBactae tee three g 
It will take place before Mr Benjamin F. Teft and | faet, it is a repository of manure, from which thou- | building,) have hitherto Gencthoned gate, 
others, I have selected this place, as it is out of sands of loads may be taken to mix with other | Sources of trade, while agriculture and twanuje 
your Town and out of mine ; and likewise it is as 'manures in the compost heap, or the barn yerd, | tres have been proportionably neglected, | 


bering and ship building, Mai 
ora cailianiad ‘te ° dns _) lum g p building, Maine has for g joy 
near central, as to the distance each way, as any omp t parts o »ps are decayed veg- | time stood first among the States—and in the 7 












other convenient place. | etables. | eries, if not first, she is the second only to Ma 
The rudiments principles of those branches | PREMIUMS ON FARMS, &c. | chusetts, It is obvious that these pursuits 
will be particularlytaken up. Meet me there | Mr. Houmes :—After observing that the Ken- | eentinue for a long time, to give active employ 
M L— | nebec Agricultural Society has undonbtedly been | ment to a great portion of our citizens ; but wh 


. \ever calculates that these resources will alway 
the means of improving the state of Agriculture in| last, and makes no effort to develope the otheras 


this County, and in other parts ot the State, where | various resources, which nature has kindly p| 
be +e yp 

DRY D wae LANDS. I am told the people look with interest for the sev- | Within our reach, acts upon a short sighted 

Mr. Eprror :—By comparison we know almost) ...7 Reports of the Society, and read them and im-. mistaken policy. Our valuable timber is fast di 
all we do know.. Do we know that we are prove thereby, I know so much could not be effect- appearing from our principal rivers, materials f 


: ate ship-building are daily b i : 
ever sick or well otherwise ? Although I write in ed, but by the aid of the Farmer and other Agri- difkeutt ~ Spin: soy A weary ro oe agate 


such. a coarse and. unlearned style and manner, yet | cultural Periodicals, which should be more exten- | foreign power possessing a strong navy, would, 
I use. my Arithmetic nota little for a farmer,—in | sively circulated. Notwithstanding, there is hardly | ® time, deprive us cf all the advantages of our fst 


which we farmers are often greatly deficient to our | any thing carried on that does not admit of im- eries. In such an event we should present thed 
own but. 7 f ‘ grading spectacle of a State without resoure 
| provements, you will therefore permit @ farmer to | depending upon our neighbors for bread ; or mb 


My object in writing at this time is to correct @| say that he thinks the Society has now arrived to| er a community with ample resources, but witli 


prevailing error, as I think, with us farmers. I) och a state of maturity, that they should offer a| the knowledge or means of putting them into 


mR eer : : pre 
often hear it said that such a farm is a good one for | premium to three farmers of the County of Kenne- | tiv e use.. ' } 
The time has, therefore, now arrived, when 


stock, or a good grass farm; but too moist to|,.. ' ; 

A g 6 g ap sh eh gi bec, who shall show a Committee of said Society | oy outa begin to look about us for new resoure 
plough, or to raise Corn, | v ° the best cultivated Farms, whether compesed of! for new avenues of trade, and to jay the finds 
spoken of as.one that will keep more cattle, than more or less acres, carried on most economically,— | tion of our future prosperity, as well as to hust 
the feasible one, suited to plough and culti-| fences, buildings, and every thing taken into view, | well the means already possessed. 


vate, other than for hay or pasturage, But the fact | ang regard to be had to the profit—the kind of pro- It is now admitted by the best political i 
is, it will not keep near as much stock as the dry, | * ~~ | mists among us, that Maine must ultimately te) 
is, 1¢ will not Keep ry; duce raised on evefy acre, and many other things | principally upon her agricultural resources '0r! 


warm one, suitable to.plough. The wet land will’ which I will not stop to enumerate at this time. main support. Hence to the cultivation of the 
soon run out, as we call it, for hay; unless manure =f, would by no means have the premiums given | must her citizens look mainly for their meals 
isas frequently used as a top dressing as often asit ¢> rich men who have great farms, but to those who future wealth and prosperity. Cali an wn 
is needed on the plough land. In one case it is manage best, on the whole, at the least expense, her citizens with bread from her own sol! ¥! 


. . Pe 
: ; o~ : drawing from other pursuits the labour nece 
exposed to the influence of the sun, &c. and much considering their means. Let every farmer who | to their successful prosecution? A few plam! 


of its valuable properties goes to manure the at- wishes his farm viewed, with an expectation of ob-| will convince the most incredulous on this jo 
mosphere, while in the other case, the manure is, as taining the premium, make known his request to. In 1820, there was raised in the State 


' j f We, 
it ever should be, soon ploughed under the sod. —_| the Committee, say by the first of September, annu-| pen et ae ie 9 pore of Wheat to 
Wet land, all know is miserable for pasturage,— | ayy, and let the Committee view at such time in| 59 pounds of Flour, this quantity would giv 


what feed grows on it is sour stuff,and yellow weed. ‘the fall as they may direct. | eaelt inhabitant.34 pounds. of bread a yet! 
I have two fields,—one a grass field, according, | know that a special Committee will be neces- | 1830, the whole amount of wheat raised . ! 

to the common saying; the other one easily tilled, | sary. If funds are short, Jet less’ be given on | State, according-to the returns of ~ Ne | 

—and when profusely manured, I raise at least 40/ Pioughing Matches—which I think-may wholly be | ‘he several towns, was 252, 331 bushels f 


ares ; ulati f 399,462 inhabitants. Upon te © 
bushels of corn to the acre, every ten bushels of: dispensed with,—or on something else. I would catia aie ehaaghy of wheat would give toe 


which is equal toa ton of the best hay, and better | with great deference say that I think the Society | inhabitant but 28 pounds of bread per - 
than that which generally grows on wetland. The may do much more good by working on a larger | Estimating the Corn, Rye aud other 
fodder and small ¢orn is worth the labor, which is _scale;—in giving premiums, not on a single: breed-, rasied in the State, to constitute one "a 


‘ ; inhabitant wou’ 
not much on warm land; and when I seed it to ing swine or two, but to him who shall keep the ee y 72 Bodirnp ; wld oem three f 
grass, it yields more and much better hay than the | most extended piggery, and best breed,—to him) of g oda a day, to be a tair estimate for the 


wet land, if top dressed. who shall exhibit at the Shows the: greatest num- port of each person, we then find 7 cam 

But suppose I use it for roots, there is more| ber of calves, yearlings, &c. &c: pended upon other States for four 
difference still in its value for keeping stock,—so| ‘The individuals or Societies who think they can | Dread stuff. ut annually paid % Y 
that however occupied, it will keep more stock than | Jo much, generally do it; and so vice versa. cnt ee Pare for the last ten Ca 
the grass farm, so called. Let it be used to raise| Jt was once observed to a young man that he Corn, Flour and Pork, has awakened ‘oa 


wheat, and 12 or 14 bushels is the usual yield per | seemed disposed to move too much in a small cir-! attention to the importance of our agree 


d 1838 | 


Fayette Fe 
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especially to the culture of wheat, It 
pearly all the profits arising from our 

bor al fisheries, Was paid away to other States 
iM bread Which should have been raised from 
eae soil, In this view of the case, the Legis- 
vne of 1837, very wisely offered a bounty on 
‘ t crops, a8 an encouragement to our farmers 
nw and increased exertions; and the efforts 
, single year have proved to a demonstration, 
- Yaine no longer need to rely upon her neigh- 
«for bread. In the county of Somerset 241, 
‘hyshels of Wheat were raised the last year, be- 
99000 bushels more than the production of | 
ole Stave in 1820—and nearly as much as) 
erop of the whole State in 1830, In Penob- | 
, also 202,717 bushels were raised the last sea- | 
, hich the bounty of the State was paid. | 


irces, and 
~s seen that 


» whole 


wfactured in that State, from materials carried 
n Maine, and returned to us with the addition- 


s, and returned to us for sale, charging us with 
transportation of bark to Massachusetts, the 
iis of the tanner, the shoemaker and the mer- 
i—and yet we look 6n unconcerned and make 
fort to correct such a course of business, 
eof the New England States are better adapt- 
praising stock or growing wool, than Maine. 
I when her citizens become aroused to the im- 
ance of their agricu‘tural resources, with a 
effort Maine can compete with Connecticut 
Rhode Island in her exports of butter and 
se,and with Vermont and New York in wool 
ing. 

isobvious that the trne policy of the State is, 
must continue to be for a long time to come, 
courage the pursuit of agriculture, as the 
ation and support of all other branches of 
sry, Until she can supply her own demand 
he great staples of her own production, little 
be accomplished towards bringing into use ber 
fr great resources, 

connexion with her progress ir the different 
hes of agriculture, it should be her aim to 
rage the introduction of foreign capital, and 
serve and maintain a sound currency asa 
m of exchange. Without this, many of our 


ble miveral resources must lie dormant, and 
Wwe had them not. 


e imports of iron 





ave before us,) 
Which a duty 
Pinent, 
Xtensive 


amounted to 85:213,626 Ibs,, | 
Of $4,897,516 was paid to the 
It is well known that numerous 
me poe of iron ore abound in the State. 
ome mares one in 1836 near Houlton, 
nablie sy rom Woodstock northward into 
wraps — to an extent then unknown, 
beadedk ens hed of the same ore on 
fad ~ river, exactly corresponding in 
Aff rection of the vein, with that at 
", and which he supposes to extend from 
pmook to Woodstock, a distance of about 


Jackson estimates this ore to contain 180,- 
— of pure iron to every five hundred 
he 008 of the bed, if wrought to the 
i eet, He who has tke curiosity to 
ite, wuount of iron contained in the whole 
oy ty furnish to the public an array of 
red ge for this passing notice. 
y why the Penobscot river, at Newfield 
‘was pA -f York, and numerous other pla- 
nee adore r in ay ‘l ‘ae Tom 
co? ualit ual tot 
te best Swedish edy is nuncleatt e 











great demand for this metal in the United 
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States, it may be reckoned as one of our most im- 
portant future resources. 

In the article of Slates, Maine can brag against 
the Union. She has a supply for the whole conti- 
nent—and of a quality, too, the State Geologist 
says, not inferior to the best Welsh slates. Some 
estimate of the demand for this article may be 
formed from the fact that 65,458 tons of slate were 
imported into the country in the year 1832, paying 
a duty of $46,071 ; and that since that period the 
demand for them, from their more general use in 
roofing buildings, has probably doubled. 

It will be seen from the Report of Dr, Jackson | 

1¢ Geology of the public Jands, that he finds | 
e head waters ef the Penobscot and Aroes-| 
too | the natural characteristics of the regotar | 





ly a doubt, when this region becomes settled, that | 





The following communication was read before | 


the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture, at its regular Monthly meeting, April 18, and 


ordered to be published in the Farmers’ Cabinet : | 


Stall feeding Cattle. 
T'o the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture. 


Believing that the cause of Agriculture may be | 
promoted by practical observations and statistical | 
facts, and that theories and principles, should be 
based on these, I beg leave tocommunicate a state- | 
ment regarding four bullocks which I have had the | 
pleasure of bringing toa high degree of perfec-| 
tion. One of these steers was admitted to be one | 
of the fattest ever exhibited in the Philadelphia | 
market, and the others very little inferior to him. | 
By the annexed statement it will be seen that the | 
result of between two and three years stall feeding, | 


a and iron ware, into the U- | has been to pay me full prices for the grain, beets Kentucky, in an article written 
“lates in 1832, (the Jatest authentic account | and has consumed, and allow the manure for straw | Farmer, says “ having for many years observed 


and labor, a result that I think would satisfy any | 


reasonable farmer or grazier. | 


At the same time to succeed well with feeding 
large cattle, it is necessary that they should be kind 
and good feeders. They should also be attended 
with especial care. Without these pre-requisites 
the farmer had better sell his grain than stall feed 
cattle. Isaac W. Roperts. 

L. Merion township, Montg. Co., Pa., April 17, 1838. 
Statement to 1st May, 1836. 
Nov. 15, 1835, bought two steers, estima- 
ted at 1750 lbs. dead weight—cost 
Commenced stall feeding them on the 
Ist. Dec. and continued 150 days at 27 
ts. per day or 126 bushels at 70 cents 
hey consumed two tons of hay at $16 

The grain consisted of equal parts of 

corn and oats, ground or corn and“ mill 

stuff,” or wheat bran. On the Ist May 

1836, turned them on grass with a pair 

of oxen, estimated weight 1850 lbs. and 

valued at 


Statement from 1st May, 1836. 
Cost as above of the four cattle 


$110 00 


| 88 


5 
8 


$150 00 


sy 








147 

Pasture during the season for the four 80 00 
Commenced feeding grain on the first, 
of October, twice a day till Ist Dec. & 
then three times per "y till Ist May, 
1837, equal to 190 days full feeding of 2 
bush. per day or 380 bushels as above, 

at 70 cents, $266 00 

100 bushels Mangel Wurtzel Beets at25- 25 00 

5 tons Hay at $ 80 00 

| $831 00 

| —— --- 

Grass during the summer of 1832 80. 

Commenced feeding grain on Ist Sept. 
1837, twice per day till Ist Dec, and 
then three times per day till 19th Feb., 
say 140 days full feeding or 280 bush. 

at 70 cents: 196 00 

100 bush, Mangel Wurtzel, at25 cents 25 00 

3 1-2 tons Hay, at $12 42 00 

#1174 20 





On the 19th Feb., 1838, sold them to Messrs. 


In 


RECAPITULA 







First cost of the four cattle, $260 00 
Pasture during two seasons, 160 00 
Grain fed to them 786 bush. at 550 20 
Mange] Wurtzel 200 bush, at 50 00 
7 tons of Hay at $16, 112 00 
3 1-2 tons of. Hay at $12. 42 00 

#1174 20 


of $26 and paying me a liberal price 
duce of the farm ; about two thirds of the grain 
consisted of equal measure of corn and oats, and 
one third corn and mill feed, 

By the foregoing statement it appears that the 
average increase in value of each animal was a- 


bout $100 per annum. 
| 


STATEMENT OF WEIGHT AND GIRTH. 
STEERS. 
Live weight—Dead weight — Girth. 





Vo. 1. 2422 lbs. 1671 lbs. 9 ft, 1 inch. 

No. 2. 23824“ 1613 1-2 * 8“ 91-2 * 
OXEN. 

No. 3. 2555 “ 1691 “ 9“ 21-24 

No. 4. 2261 “ 1533 1-2“ 9“ 9 “ 

Setection or Seseps.—A Mr. Gerrison, of 


for the American 


that some pumpkin, watermelon and squash vines 
ran 10, 12 and 15 feet before any fruit appeared, 
and that others would have fruit before they had 
run half that distance, I concluded that there was 
a natural reason for its being so. I therefore took 
a cucumber and split it lengthwise and sub-divid- 
ed it‘into 3 equal;parts across the fruit,’and kept the 
seeds carefully apart. Those on the end near the 
vine ] marked Butt seeds, those from the centre, 
Midale seeds, and those from the end on which 
the bloom grew, Top seeds. These I planted se 

arately on new ground well manured, I carefully 
attended to three hills from each part of the fruit 
'dividedas stated above, the hills about 12 feet 
apart. All the plants were alike flourishing ; the 
vines from the butt seeds ran from four to six feet 
before fruit appeared: and these were small with 
aneck. The vines from the middle seedg were 
from four to six feet before fruit appeared ; the 
vines were better without a neck, and fourfold. 
The vine from the top seeds produced fruit, large, 
fine and in abundance, and first fruit was on the 
third joint of the vine from the surface of the 
ground. I have continued to save seed from the 
top or bloom end, and now have cucumbers on, 








$850 20 the first and second joipts.”—Boston Recorder. 
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LEGAL. | 
BY MARCIAN SEAVEY. 








ON A MORTGAGE, &c. 

Mr. Eprror :—! perceive you have of fate oc- 
cupied a space in the Farmer, weekly, under: the 
title of ‘Legal.’ It is very important to every one, 
except Lawyers, that nothing should be permitted 
or laid down as law, that is not so. In No. 14; of 
the current vol., I observe that the ideas brought to 
view, respecting the effect of a Mortgage Deed, are 
wholly different from my former views, and as I 
believe incorrect. I wish you to inquire further, 
and if my ideas are correct on the subject, you 
will hereafter state that you was in error. 

I believe that a Mortgage Deed gives to the 
Mortgagee full and ample control of the premises, 
until payment is made, let that be sooner or later. 
The mortgage deed is an absolute Warrantee deed 
—absolute in every part, until abated, unhooked, 
or rendered null, by the payment of the sum for 
which it was. mortgaged, as expressed in the pro- 
viso. If paid, the mortgagee, if he takes possess- 
ion, as he may, has to.account for the net profits to 
the mortgager, and. thus it stands between the 
parties,—no injury is done. The mortgagee may 
not take possession until the time of payment ex- 
pires, which mayybe the case generally; but this 
does not prove cannot legally. 












I am no Law; ut I have no doubts on the 
subject ; yet e doubts as to the correctness of 
what you h as the effect of a deed, and a 


bond back, will leave for you to put right, 
if you have n QUERIST. 

We are much obliged to our friend “Querist” 
for calling our attention again to this subject, for 
nothing is.more agreeable than te correct an error, 
when we find we have fallen into. one,—and _ espe- 
cially when others are liable to be-misled thereby, 
When the article was. prepared for No. 14, our 
friend whom we consult in regard to our Legal 
Department was absent from town, and being felly 
acquainted with the common mode of proceeding 
in such cases, we consulted the statute which is 
generally supposed confirms the common usage, 
and we let it go to press without being examined by 
any one but ourself. It will however be a caution 
to us to use greater care and diligence hereafter. 

The following is the clause in.the Statute which 
we supposed justified the opinion. we gave im, the 
article referred to, and from which we inferred that 
no entry could be made- except for condition 
broken. 

“ Be st enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives, in Legislature assembled, That. where 
any mortgagee or vendee, claiming any lands or 


tenements granted upon condition by force of any | 


deed of mortgage or bargain and sale with, defeas- 
ance, or any person claiming and holding under 
them, have lawfully entered and obtained, or shall 


lawfully enter and obtain, the actual possession of 


such lands or tenements, for the condition broken, 
the mortgager or vender, or other persom: lawfully 
claiming under them, shal] have right to redeem the 
same, at any time within three years next after 
such possession obtained, and not afterwards.” — 
“ Provided however, That the entry above described, 
shall be, by process of law, or by the consent in 
writing of the mortgager or those claiming under 
him, or by the mortgagee’s taking peaceable and 
open possession of the premises mortgaged, in pres- 
ence of two witnesses. 

The positions of “Querist” are good and sound 
law, as we find by examining the Reports of the 
Supreme Courts of Massachusetts and our own 
State. 

The principles of law laid down in these Reports 
are that the Mortgage is only intended as security 
for the debt and made subject to be defeated by the 
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payment thereof; as between the mortgager and all 
other persons the mortgage is considered only as 
a pledge—the mortgager remaining the owner of 
the estate so long as he continues in possession 
ot it. 

But when lands are conveyed in Mortgage the 
legal freehold passes by the mortgage as between 
the mortgager and mortgagee, and those claiming 
under them respectively ; the mortgager being a 
tenant at will to the mortgagee, who may enter 
and take possession at his pleasure, without bei 
obliged by law to give the mortgager notice a 

The mortgagee has a right to immedia 
session of the mortgaged premises, unless there is 
an agreement in writing that the mortgager may 
retain possession, whica right continues until the 
complete performance of the conditions, or a tender 
equivalent thereto, 

These views are different from the course com- 
monly practiced, andi what is generally understood 
by most people as law, and the only way a man can 
with any degree of safety retain possession of a 
mortgaged estate is to take a written agreement 
that he shall retain possession. 

We also find that an absolute deed and a bond of 
defeasance of the same date, executed by the 
grantee, constitutes a mortgage. 

A deed of land and a bond from the grantee 
to convey to the grantor, bearing a different date, 
but executed and delivered at the same time, con- 
stitutes a mortgage. 

Anabsolute deed of land and a bond made at the 
same time to reconvey upon the payment of a sum 
of money, theugh unaccompanied by any collateral 
personal security for such payment, constitutes a 
mortgage. But if the original bond be given up to 
the grantee and cancelled, and the grantee gives a 
new bond to a third person to convey to him upon 
the payment of the money due, the transaction loses 
the character of a mortgage. 
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Education. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Review, of the Report of the School Commit- 
tee of the town of Winthrop, 1838 ; 
BY. A TEACHER, 


It will be readily admitted that he who matures 
and presents to the public, an elementary school- 
beok, calculated to accelerate the progress. of 
learning in acquiring an accurate knowledge of the 
science of which it treats, is.a public benefactor ; 
and, that, to induce men of ability and learning to 
devote their time and attention to the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable an object, every, proper en- 
couragement ought to.be offered. It is well known 
that every alteration in school-books, is not an im- 
provement, and, that,. among the numerous publi- 
cations with which the market is crowded, it is very 
difficult to determine which.are and which are not 
deserving of encouragement. In, this state. of 
things it would seem to be the part of wisdom, to 
make “a fair and impartial experiment ” the test— 
to give such new works, (presented. as improve- 
ments upon old ones,):\as may promise satisfactory 
results, a fair trial; and. not to condemn them as 
| unworthy, until such,a trial shall have been had. 
|'To adopt a: different course, would be unjust to 
authors and publishers, and injurious -to the cause 
of education, and the best interests of the commu- 








' nity. 


The School Committee of Winthrop. have in 
| their annual Report, undertaken to decide on the 
merits of two School-books to which “expert- 
ENCE,” (ever considered “the best school-master”— 
and an excellent judge of school-books,) has 
awarded a high standing in many parts of the 











country—a Grammar and a Geog-aphy 

condemned for reasons given—the other wis, : 
assigning any reasons. To ascertain Chath : 
decision of this Committee is “ just , 
ought to be confirmed by the great tr... 

Te Ua, 
which it has been presented, the Public, is 
ject of my present inquiry, If the gentlemen 
condemned these works upon just grounds 
have conferred a favor on the Community, for ypu 
they are richly entitled to its thanks—i not, 
have, so far as the influence of their Opinion 
tends, not only injured the authors and om 7 
of these works, but the cause of education, ¢he 
interests af which, it was, no doubt, their i, 
to advance. That every individual has neht 
enjoy his own opinion unquestioned, no one vl 
a moment deny, but when a body of men—; \, 
—acting officially, promulgate their opinion 
the express purpose of influencing the judgne 
and action of others in regard to the selectis 
school-books—such opinions become, in a iny 
public property ; and are not only proper subjg 
for examination, but it is the duty of the frien 
education, to inquire into the subject, and if 
are well founded to adopt them, if not to ex: 
their fallacies, 

I propose, Mr. Editor, to institute such an ing 
as to the correctness of the decision of the Se 
Committee of Winthrop in relation to the me 
the works before referred to, as the nature of 
engagements will allow, and since you have af 
ed the numerous readers of your highly es 
Journal an opportunity to examine the Reput 
the Committee, I trust you will also give then 
opportunity to read my rémarks, 

To prevent all misunderstanding, I will sue 
the outset, that I have no interest whatever 10! 
success of any school-book, beyond what | ‘ed 
common with every teacher who is deeply inter 
ed in his profession. Having devoted many jt 
to the business of teaching exclusively, and bw 
examined, (and tested so far as was in my j 
all the elementary works which have come ¥é 
my reach, (published in this and other States)! ¢ 
but feel a strong solicitude, that such books on 
are deserving, should be encouraged. 

Possessing no knowledge of any member dl 
Committee whose Report is under consident 
must rely on that production alone for evides 
their ability to perform the high and im 
duty which they unsolicited undertook, vu—-* 
form the public what school-books are, 1! 
are not worthy of encouragement. 

I propose to inquire—First—W hether the 
of the Report possess sufficient knowledge 
Grammar of the English Language t enable’ 
to speak with confidence as to the merits oF ] 
its of a treatise on that sciencey and whet 
are sufficiently acquainted with the ve 
have named to enable them to judge of te" 
parative merits, sel 

Secoudly—Whether the gentlemen . . 
mittee have sufficient knowledge of the bat * 
teaching ” to enable them to determine © 
books” are best calculated to facilitate th’ 


of learning. 
Imrelation to the werks before reterred 
Committee say— * 7 
“In other instanees an injudicious #° 
been made, when but one is used. By 
we refer particularly to Greene's ee 
Malte Brun Geography. Of Greené® 
suffice it to say, a great loss has al 
when it has been suffered to supp 6G 

rammiar simplified by Fisk, or ae r 
‘the simplification. Of te? ee 
shy, some will be surprised t° 


One,” aj 


» We 
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marks which shall be other than commendatory.— 
gut we venture the assestion, (* * * * *,) that it is 
the worst selection for common schools, that can 
be made from the books now in use.” 

The following is the first paragraph of the Re- 


ort. 
« The schools in town the past year, have exhib- 


ted a good degree of interest, and the progress 
sade in the several studies which have been alten- 
ded to, is encouraging.” 

This paragraph is obscure, circumlocutory and 
redundant. Why was the word town an 
unlimited sense ? Was it used in co - 
sion to country? “ Exhibited a good d f 
interest”! In what? Were not the words “twhich 
have been attended to” entirely unnecessary ? 
Would any one have supposed that progress would 
be made in studies which were not attended to? 
See remarks on Precission, &c. in Murray’s Gram- 
mar simplified by Fisk, or Murray’s Grammar with- 
out simplification. } 

Second paragraph, “Many of our youth are 
rapidly acquiring an education, which indicates an 
honorable future character or the town, and a prep- 
aration for their usefulness in society.” 

This is a striking specimen of that sort of wri- 
ting, (too mueh indulged in by writers on education) 
in which high sounding words are used without 
conveying any definite ideas to the mind of the 
reader. That“ many of the youth” of Winthrop 
“ are rapidly acquiring an education” is gratifying 
inteligence uot only to their friends, but to the 
friends of education generally! But alas, for the 
indications which follow the announcement of it. 
Was it the kind of edu cation, or was it thie rapidity 
with whieh it was acquired which indicated &c. ? 
Or was it the fact that many youth “ were acquir- 
ing an education,” which indicated &c. ? One can 
conceive of children’s being so thoroughly educa- 
ted as to secure to the town in which they live, an 
honorable character for the future. But what sort 
of an education is that “ which indicates,’ i. e. 
shows (pres. lense,) “ an honorable future character 
of the town” ? And what was the object of the 
additional clause “ and preparation for their use- 
fulness in society ” ? Would not such be the nat- 
ural result in a greater or less degree of any sys- 
tem of education not absolutely pernicious ? The 
clause-is not only redundant and unnecessary, but 
it detraets, if such a thing be: possible, from the 
force of the language which precedes it. 

But I have not time to examine the Report in de- 
tail. Besides it may be said that. the faults-noticed 










in the preceding extracts, are violations of the Rules 

of Prosody ; and since it seems to be the silidon | 
of some that nothing more is meant by the phrase, 

“a.knowledge of English Grammar,” than a knowl- 
edge of the “ Rules of Syntax,” * I will pass over | 
the numerous faults of: the character of those I have 
hoticed, and ask the readers attention to the-follow- 
ing ;— 

“ By careful attention to duedegree of slowness, 
distinctness of Articulation, Accent, Emphasis, and 
the tones, the reading in our schools may, and ought 
tu be greatly. improved.” 

Why.was the indefinite article omitted before 
the nouns“ attention” and “degree” ? ‘These words 
are not used in an unlimited sense. [See-remarks 
on the use of the “ Articles” in Murray’s Grammar. 
Sunplified by Fisk, or in Murray’s Grammar. with- 
out the simplification.] . 

Attention“ to the tones”—“ tones” of what-? Of 
the voice. Then why not say so? It is very sel: 


e announcement in 
hools, “ Writing, 
hy, Punc-. 


Advertisements of 
Penmaking, English 











tuation, Prosody, &e 








dom that we see an article so losely written that 
an Enylish reader who understands the nature of | 
the subject under discussion, cannot guess at the | 
meaning which the writer intended to convey, but 
this is not enough, his language should be so ex- 


————————————_———— 


with? By close application and deep thinking the 
English Language may be parsed understandingly 
—and not unfrequent!y are youth of both sexes 
found, even in our town schools, able to do it ; but 
parsing the English Grammar is a new exercise, 


plicit as clearly to give his readers, the ideas he | not known in our towa schools generally—an exer- 
wishes tocommunicate. Further. Is “ ought” the | cise of which I before never heard, and one, which, 


proper verb to follow “ may” as in the preceding 
extract ? Does “ought” give the meaning intend- 
ed to be conveyed ? 

“ Nearly all the schools continued to the extent 


of their funds, and some were lengthened by the | 


efforts of individuals.” 

This is indeed, a singular sentence ! New-Eng- 
landers might be able to understand the meaning 
of the writer, not however, from the language used, 
but from their knowledge of our Free-school sys- 
tem. By continuing “ tethe extent of their funds,” 
I suppose was meant that they continued till the 
funds appropriated to their support were expended ; 
and by the statement that “ some were lengthened 
by the efforts of individuals,” that the time of some 
was extended by the contributions of individuals ;. 
though from the language as it stands, it would be 
inferred that individuals came forward, and, in turn 
took charge of the schools for a time. 

* From the minutes we have taken [took] it ap- 
pears that something more than one third of our 
scholars have altended [attended] the sunmer. 
schools.” 

Was not the time here refered to, “passed and 
finished,” a long time before ? Why was the Per- 
fect Tense used, instead of the Imperfect ? (See, 
the definitions of the T'enses in Murray’s Grammar 
simplified by Fisk,—or in Murray’s Grammar with- 
out the simplification] 

“ The sounds of the letters, panses and abrevia- 
tions, were well understood by very small children.” 

Why was the definite article omitted before the 
words “ pauses” and “ abreviations” ? Did the wn- 
ter really mean, sounds of the pauses and sounds 
of the abreviations ? 

Again. “ Several small classes recited the multi- 
plication tabl y readily.” 

There is q difference between small clases. 
and small children. In the last extract the writer 
tells us what “ small classes” did and in the preceed- 
ing one, he speaks of “ small children”—A “ small 
class” of large children might recite “the multi- 
plication table very readily”—but there would be 
nothing very remarkable in it—If the writer: meant 
the same thing in both instances, why did he change 
his language ? 

“ The neatness and gaod order of the house and 
scholars was honorable ta parents, teacher and chil- 
dren.” 

In “ Murray’s Grammar simplified by Fisk, and 
* Murray’s Grammar without the simplification,” 
there is a rule which says—* Two or more nouns 
&e. in the singular number, joined together by one 
or more copulative conjunctions, have verbs, nouns 
and pronouns agreeing with them in, the plural 
number.” 

“ Had the reading and spelling receiyed equal 
attention.to [that bestowed on] the other branches 
[attended to] this.school would have appeared af- 
most without exception.” 

What did the Committee. mean by “ without ex- 
ception,” Did they, not mean exceptionable ? If, 
so I am quite sure they will not find either in Mur-| 
ray’s Grammar simplified by Fisk, or in“ Murray’s 
Grammar without the simplification,” the least an-| 
thority for their substitution! 

« There is a class of children in.this.schaol, who, 
parse the English Grammar. with an-understanding 
that would do honor to any of our schools.” 





Is not this unique ? Was its match ever met | points to.murder”” Then turning to the Indians 


I presume, cannot be performed “ understandingly” 
except in the school te whieh the Committee refer, 
when, they say it is done.“ with an understanding 
that wonld do honor to any of our schools. 

(T'o be continued.) 


Eee 
PEACE DEPARTMENT. 


————— 
Wispom better than Weapons of War. 

Mr.. Eprror,—As none of your correspondents 
i to occupy the columm you proposed 
sussion of this subject, I will 
ionally, which is all I can 
sent, Such of them as you 
e in the Farmer, you will, 




















‘beating o gapons of war,into implements 
of H dry,.. ts, broadest sense, including 
among other things, the conversion of the millions 
of dollars annually expended in maintaining prep- 
arations for war, to agricultural and other useful 
purposes, is a “great work,” and demands the active 
as well as passive influence of every friend of 
humanity. Ande individual, however obscure, 
can do something directing and turning the 
mighty wheel of inion, which has hither- 
te elevated the whol plunderer and murderer 
to the pinnacle of honored men in pro- 
portion as they iplied widows and or- 
phans. At least ev e can try; and this is my 
encouragement, 

The following incident in the life of Wm. Penn 
if from the.“ Friend of Peace,” an English Period- 
ical, published some eight or ten, years ago. 

E. F. 










Vassalboro’, June 2, 1838. 


“In 1660, Governor Penn, when in, Pennsylva- 
nia was informed of same choice land, not inclu- 
ded in his.former purchase of the Indians. He 
caused inquiry to.be made of the Chiefs. whether 
they would sell ittohim. They replied that they 
did not wish to part with that land, as the bones of 
their fathers and mothers were lying there; but 
still to.please their father Onas they would sell 
some of it. 

For a certain quantity of English goods, they 
agreed to sell him as much land as one of his 
young men could walk around ina day ; beginning 
jat the great, river Coaqueanco, now Kensington, 
and ending at the great river Kallapingo, now 
Bristol. The bargain being made, a young Eng- 
lishman, much accustomed to traveling, was select- 
ey to Jay out the land. | 

His walk both astonished and mortified the In-. 
dians. When.they came for their pay, the Govern- 
or perceived dissatisfaction in their countenances 
and asked the cause. They replied that the young 
man hed cheated thera, 

“ Ah, how can that be ”” said Wm. Penn, “was 
it not of your own chogsing that the ground should 
be measu:ed in this. way ?” 

“True,” replied the Indians, “but the white 
brother made too big a walk.” 

Some of Penn’s commissioners became warm, 
and said the bargaip was a fair one; that the In- 
dians ought to stand to it, and if not they ought to 
be compelled. 

“ Compelled,” replied the Governor, “how are 
they to be compelled! Don’t you see that this 
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with a smiling countenance, he said to them, “ Well none less than $150,000 and not more than $3000! We observe a curious code of statis 


if you have given too much land for the goods first | 








insured. A Jetter frou Messrs. N & S. Sturtevant, 








tic 
|ted from a French paper, entitled « Paris oe. 


agreed on, how much more will do 2” With this | states the principal sufferers to be Philip H_ Fol- | which appears as follows, for the year 1837. =" 


the Indians appeared much pleased, and mentioned 

the number of yards of cloth, and fish hooks, with | 

whieh they would be satisfied. | 
These were given, then the Indians shook hands 


with the Governor, and retired smiling and happy. | a 
The Indians being gone, William Penn looked | 


Brother, candle house and stock—M. Crosby, store 


around on his friends, and thus exclimed—“ O | and several others.—Port Cou. 


what a cheap and sweet thing is charity! Men- 
tion was made just now of compelling these poor 
creatures to stick to their bargain; that is in plain 


English to fight and kill them—and all about a_ 
little piece of land ” as to break his back. He survived only till the 
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Summary. 


SS 


| 








Good and useful plants cannot #h [ 
weeds, any more than a man ultive 
principles, while he indulges @ 
evil. Therefore, look to your 








Brother Cole says he would 4 
hamite any time than to eat Soul 
are of the same opinion. ae 


It is said that Pork from a hog fi on peas or 
peas mixed with any other kind of grain will swell 


when boiled. If fatted entirely on roots it will 


} 





shrink. 
This looks a little more rational than to suppose 
that the moon and tide hayg,any agency in this | 
matter. 
Several articles intende 
avoidably postponed until ou 
the reply to the inquiries 









paper, are un- 
xt ; among others, 
. B., of Linneus. 


WHEAT raised in We nty, for which a 


State. 





Bounty has been paid 





1837, 

Bushels. Bounty. Census. 
Appleton, 1,077 $92,65 839 | 
Belfast, 3,892 291 35 3911 | 





Belmont, 3,434 290,24 1273 | 
Brooks, 3,475 255,46 799 | 
Burnham, 2,297 171,42 602 | 
Camden, 1,568 133,57 299 1 
Frank fort, 9,330 713,40 3223 
Freedom, 6,084 449,84 1058 
Hope, 3,142 260,41 17383 | 
Islesborough, 591 51,46 725 
Jackson, 4,897 356,31 523 
Knox, 4,036 310,92 815 
Lincolnville, 4,212 325.04 1999 | 
Liberty, 2,022 156,46 804 | 
Montville, 8,087 624,16 1987 | 
Monroe, 5,897 462,89 1365 | 
Northport, 1,236 104,56 1407 | 
Prospect, 4,415 359,34 3198 | 
Palermo, 5,326 418,18 1538 | 
Searsmont, 2,792 245,69 1392 | 
Swanville, 2,556 197,86 794 | 
Thorndike, 6,974 495,58 763 
Troy, 9,194 677,06 1140 
Unity, 11,099 780,34 1520 
Waldo 

Plantation, 1,902 139,88 718 
Total + 109,140 8,364,07 36,817 





Tue Fire 1 Nantocxet. We learn from the 
Atlas that the fire in Nantucket referred to in our 
paper of yesterday broke out on Saturday (not 
Thursday night as reported vesterday) in the steam 
rope walks of Joseph James on the South Beach 
about three o’clock in the morning, and spread very 
rapidly among the neighboring buildings. Among 
them were three large, and several small oil and 
candle manufactories, boat builders’ shops, ten dwel 
ling houses with sheds, out buildings, &c, These 
were all totally consumed, and many others much 
damaged. The progress of the fire was only ar- 
rested by blowing up five wooden dwelling houses, 
which afforded sufficient space fur the engines to 
work to advantage, and gave the firemen control o- 
ver the flames. Nearly 200,000 gallons of oil were 
burnt. The total loss is variously estimate¢—by 





| returned with a verdict of VotuGui 
gan Sentinel. ‘ea. 
{(7? We learn that a young w , daughter of 





his horse took fright, overturned the chaise, and | fo 
to 


threw Mr. C. with such violence on to the ground 


next morning. Mr. C. was a highly respectable 
citizen of Foxcroft, and was formerly a resident of 
Charlestown, Mass. He was about 56 years of age. 
—Bangor Whig. 


We learn from Jerome’s Bulletin, June 6th, that 
a prisoner by the name of McGan, was shot dead 
by the guard, in attempting to escape from Thom- 
aston Prison. He was swimming when shot—was 
previously hailed but made no answer.—Ib. 


Another Eastern Steamboat Lost.—A gentleman 
from St. John, N. B., states that the Steamboat Ga- 
zelle, which plies between Eastport, St. John and 
Windsor, struck on a ledge of rocks on Wednes- 
day last, when about thirty miles from St John, for 
Windsor, and that the passengers and crew had 
barely time to save themselves in the smal] boats, 
before the Gazelle went down, 


Parkman’s Triat.—At the session of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court held at Norridgewock last 
week, an Indictment was found by the Grand 
Jury against Gridley JT’. Parkman for the murder 
of his wife in Oct. last, by poison. The trial 
commenced on Thursday, and continued until 
Saturday, and was attended by an immense con- 
course of Spectators. The examination of wit- 
nesses Was concluded on Friday evening, and the 
greater “of Saturday was consumed by the 
closing arguments of the Prisoner’s counsel, Mr. 
Tenney, and the Attorny General, Mr. Goode- 
now, both of whom acquitted themselves in a 
highly creditable manner and were listened to 
with the utmost interest. The Jury retired about 
1-2 past 4 o’clock on Saturday ; at 1-2 past 8, they 
ty.— Skowhe - 






Mr. Join Whipple, of Solon, was killed by light- 
ning on Sunday last. 

We learn also that a barn belonging to Zebedee 
Rowell, of Madison, was struck by lightning on 
Sunday last, set on fire, and consumed.—IJb, 


Two of our country subscribers discontinued 
the other day, because they said they could read 
their neighbors’ papers, and thus save the expense. 
This may be true—but we ask these gentlemen, 
Do you not wrong the poor devil of a printer, by 
this course? If you are blessed with children, 
do they not want to hear what’s going on in the 
world? For the sake of adollar or two woula 
you deprive them the pleasure of reading a news- 
paper? Assuredly youought not. However, this 
is a free country, where every man can do as he 
likes ; but he ought,to like what’s right—and what 
we consider the clean things is this—Let every 
man, Woman aud child, that can read, immediate- 
ly subscribe, and pay in advance, for our paper— 
let them enquire, read and “inwardly digest” its 
contents, if they mean to become citizens. That 
is our opinion, decidedly. “Hope we don’t in- 
trude.”—Louisville Enquirer. 





Abner Kneeland.—A petition for the pardon of 
Abner Kneeland, lately convicted of the crime 
of Blasphemy, is in circulation. The Salem Gaz- 
ette says the petition has been revised by Dr. 
Channing, who is to head it, and that it will be 
signed by Clergymen and others, of all denomin- 
auions. ‘ 


Teeta.—Mr. Sam’l. B. Smith, advertises that 
he has made an important discovery, by which 
part sets or whole sets of teeth can be placed firm- 
ly on the guins without clamps, being held by at- 
mosperic pressure only. 


| ger, who lost his candle house and stock—James | Wives who have deserted their husban 11% 
| Athearn, stock of candles and oil—N. Hussey & | Husbands who have deserted their wives, 2348 
| Couples legally separated, 





and one thousand barrels of oil—French & Coffin, | Couples living in open variance, 117 345 
oil shed with one thousand barrels of oil—T. C. | Couples living in secret variance, 15,979 
rnard, boat shop—J. Crosby, two houses and out- | Couples mutually indifferent, 55,240 
ildings— H. Crocker, house—James Barnett, | Couples reputed happy, 3.175 
house—W alter Folger, house—H. Swift, house— | Couples oy happy, 1 
Couples truly happy. 3 

Fatal Accident.—Capt. Samuel Chamberlain of , 98,834 

| Foxcroft, while riding in his chaise on Friday last,| I e any criterion for the world at large, or 










untry, no wonder the Old Bachelor clings 
gle state, and shrinks back with horror 
when he comes in contact with the fair sex. Ile 
may read with confidence that part. of Holy Writ 
which assures him that those who marry do well 
but those who do not “ make a much better shi.” 





Protection of the Frontier —We understand that 
as soon as the War Department learned that sgeri- 
ous apprehensions were entertained of disorders 
being committed on the northern Frontier, by the 
Canadians who had taken refuge within our bor- 
ders, and who have lately shamefully abused the 
hospitality extended to them, the most prompt meas- 
ures were taken to bring there whatever regular 
troops could be drawn from other stations, without 
imminent risk to the interest of the public service, 
From the temper displayed by many of our citizens 
on the Canada borders,and from the efforts to be 
apprehended from the Canadian refugees to re-es- 
tablish their fortunes,alarge regular force is re- 
quired on that frontierto preserve the good faith & 
maintain the peace of the couniry ; and itis a sub- 
ject of deep regret that there should have been so 
much delay in the House in bringing forward the 
bill, which has twice passed the Senate, to increase 
the military force of the United States, and report- 
ed favorably upon by the military committee of the 
House. All who look at the defenceless state of 
our frontiers, must be convinced of the absolute & 
immediate necessity of the passage of this bill.— 
Not only is it demanded by a due regard for the 
safety and honor of the country, but it is recom- 
mended by every consideration of enlightened e- 
conomy. ‘To be compelled on every trifling out- 
break to authorize the employment of volunteers, 
occasions an expenditure of money, which, in the 
most ample state of the Treasury, cannot fail to be 
burdensome ; and which, under present circum- 
stances, is ruinous. It is, besides, drawing from 
their agricultural pursuits, a large body of our most 
useful citizens, for the performance of duties ex- 
tremely onerous to them, and injurious to the best 
interests of the nation. It is, therefore, to be hoped 
that an early day will be devoted to the considera- 
ys. Sag this most important snbject.— Washington 
Globe. 





From the Bennington (Vt.) Gazette. 


THE MAN WHO KISSED THE THREE 
GIRLS. 


A young man who boarded at a house in the 
country, where were several coy damsels who seem- 
ed to imagine that men were terrible creatures, 
whom it was anunpardonable sin to look at, was 
one forenoon accosted by an acquaintance, and ask- 
ed what he thought of the young ladies with whom 
he boarded. He replied that they were very shy 
and reserved. 

‘ So they are, returned the other, and, so much 
so, that no gentleman could get near enough to tell 
the color of their eyes. 

“ That may be,” said the boarder quickly, yet I 
will stake a million that I can kiss them all three 
without any trouble.” oC 
“ That you cannot do,” cried his friend, “ it 18 an 
achievement which neither you nor any. other man 
can accomplish. aur 
The other was positive, and invited his friend * 
the house to witness his triumph. They entere 
the room together, and the three girls were all at 
home sitting beside their mother, and they all Jook- 
nd as prim and demure as John Rogers at the 
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who cast their slow opening eyes upward to his 
countenance. Perceiving the impression he had 
made, he turned to his companion and said in a 
doleful voice—“ it wants three minutes of the 
” 

ay you speak of dinner,” said the old lady, 
Jaying down her sewing work, 

‘« Dinner!” said he with a bewildered aspect, 
and pointing, as if unconsciously, with curled fore- 
finger, at the clock. 


A silence ensued, during which the female part, 


of the household glared at the young man with ir 
repressible curiosity, 

“ You will see 
turning again t 

His friend 
ent, and his e 
effect. But the 
contain herself, cried. 

«Mr. C , pray what do you speak of!” 

« Nothing,” answered he witha lugubrious tone, 
but that last night aspirit appeared unto me !”— 
Here the girls rose to their feet and drew near—& 








decently interred;” said he, 


puzzled as any body pres- 
entadded to the intended 
dy beingno longer able to 





the spirit gave me warning that I should die exact- | 


ly at twelve o’clock to day, and you see it wants 
but half'a minnte of the time !” 

The girls turned pale, and their hidden sympa- 
thies were at once awakened for the doomed and 
departed one. They stood chained to the spot, look- 
ing alternately at the clock and at the unfortunate 
youth ; he then walked up tothe eldest of the girls, 
and taking her by the hand, bade her a solemn fare- 
well. He also imprinted a kiss upon her trembling 
lips which she did not attempt to resist. He then 
bade the second and. third, farewell in the same ten- 
der and affectionate manner. His object was a- 
chieved, and at that moment the clock struck twelve 
Hereupon he looked around surprised and ejacula- 
ted,“ who would have believed that an apparition 
would tell such a lie! It wasprobably the ghost 
of Annanias or Sapphira. 

It was sometime before the sober maidens un- 
derstood the joke, and when they did they evinced 
noresentment. The first kiss broke the ice, and 
thanks to the ghost they discovered that there was 
some pleasure in a bearded cheek. 





A Thomsonian State Convention will be held in 
the old Baptist Meeting House, in Belfast, on the 
4th of July next, atI1 o’clock A. M. The object 
of the Convention is to form a State Thomsonian 
Society, and to take other measures for the general 
spread and advancement of the Thomsonian system 
of practice. All persons friendly to the cause are 
invited to attend. 


New Post Office—South Windsor. A Post Of- 
fice has been established at Wingate’s corner, 
Windsor, (Kennebec County) called South Windsor, 
and Asa Heath, Esq. appointed Post Master. The 
mails from Augusta to Thomeaibn, &c., pass this 
office three times each week—viz : Tuesdays, Thurs- 
daysand Saturdays, and return the following days. 


First Settlement of Ohio.—It was only fifty 
years onthe 7th of April last, when a band of 
hardy emigrants under Gen. Rufus Putman, first 
planted foot upon this now vigorous tnember of 
the Confederacy, ‘They landed at the junction of 
the Ohio and Muskingum rivers, and commenced 
the settlement of the Mite of Ohio in the pres- 
Senice of nearly 300 indians, who had assembled 
on the opposite side of the Muskingum, Says a 
Western paper : 


‘What a change have these fifty years produced 


: Ohio! Its dark forests have swept away before 
. . = of the settlers farm, towns and cities now 


py. the site of the wigwam; the steamboat 
as taken the place of the canoe: and a popula- 
Yon of a million and upwards exists on the 
‘ame territory that supplied but a scanty subsis- 
mpi be hnbes Py a roving savages. Such a 
nd entire change is wi i 
ne Senaed of Ane ze he without a precedent in 


The fate tee e. X:) Demuoest states. that the 
mer 1 elegraph after arriving.at Broc- 
he Upper Canada, on Saturday eveni thet, o. 
t9o clock, was. fired: into, by oe | of the 
adie militia. “Four of: the-balls. entered the 
les cabin! One passed wathin a few inches of 


captain mermaid, and two struck, very near the 
Strawberri , 
iets ha 









| MARRIED, 


| Ia Augusta, Mr. Jonas G. Holcomb to Miss Pa- 
imelia R. Preseott. Mr. John Maull to Miss Han- 
‘nah L. Fellows. 
| In Brunswick, Hon. Nathan Cutler, of Farming- 
ton, to Mrs. Harriet Weld. 
| In Waterville, Mr. Faller G. Cook to Miss Char- 
'}otte A. Stevens. 
| In Turner, Mr. Leonard Foster, of Leeds, to Miss 
| Rosilla A. Williams. 
In Leeds, Mr. Harrison Gould to Miss Naney 
| Lane. 

In Greene, Mr. Bryant Robinson to Miss Louisa | 
Jane Rackley. 








DIED, 
In Augusta, Miss Emeline Rockwood, aged 27. 


FRUIT TREES, ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, 

For sale by the Subscriber. The varieties, par- 
ticularly the Pears and the Plums, were never be- 
fore so fine,—the assortment so complete.—Also eof 
Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape Vines—a superi 
or assortmens of finest kinds; and of all other har- 
dy fruits. 

20,000 Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry 
Trees can still be furnished at the customary prices, 
if applied for early. This being all that now re 
main unsold. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, and Her 
breeous plants, of the most beautiful, hardy kinds 
—Splendid Paeonies, and Double Dablias. 

4,000 Cockspur Thorns; 10,000 Buckthorns—for 














Mr. Jonathan Ballard, aged 75. 

In Jefferson, on the 2d inst., very suddenly, Mr. 
| Lewis Hopkins. 

In Brunswick, Capt. Wm. Weston, aged 83. 

In New-York city, Capt. Thos. J. Goodwin, son 
of Mr. Geo. Goodwin, of Dresden, Me. 

In Gray, on the 31st ult., Mr. Ebenezer Kyes, 
aged 77 years, a soldier of the Revolution. 

In Guilford, Sam’! Chamberlain Esq. of Foxeroft, 
aged 54. 


AGRICULTURAL ‘TOOLS. 
The following Agricultural Tools may be obtain- 
‘ed on reasonable terms at all times at R. G. LIN 
COLN’S Agricultural Ware House, Hallowell. 


PLoveus, of all sizes, 








Manufactured at 


Do Side-Hill, Worcester, 
Cultivators, by Ruggles, Nourse 
Drill Machines, or Seed y & “Raa . 

Sowers, 


Piovens, of all sizes,—Flagg’s Pattern, to which 
was awarded the premium last year, by the Kenne- 
bec Ag. Society 

Lamson's Patent Scyke Snaiths. Boothby's com- 
mon do. Cast Steel Hay forks. Do. do. Grain forks. 
'Do. do. Manure forks. Do. do. Shovels. Ames’ 
|Back Strapped do. Ames’ Spades. Cast Steel 
Hoes. Garden do.- Plimton’s Steel Plated do. 
Plimton's Common do. Steel Potatodo. Farwell’s 





Scythes. Kimball’s do. Scythe Stones. Darly’s 
Rifles. Sickles. Grain Seives, &c. &c. 
June 12, 1838. 44c19f 











PAUL STICKNEY 


Has just received, in addition to his former stock 
of BOOTS & SHOES, 1000 pairs of Ladies’ Kid | 
Slippers, of various qualities, which will be sald | 
unusually low for Cash.—Also, Walker's No. 10) 
thread—morocco, kid and binding skins, &c. &c. 

> Purchasers are respectfully invited to call | 
and examine for themselves. 

Hallowell, June 14, 1838. 


TURNIP & BEET SEED. | 
50 Ib. White Flat English Turnip. 
20 Ib. Ruta Baga or Swedish do. | 
10 lb. Imported Ruta Baga do. 

10 lb. Norfolk do. 
30 lb. French Sugar Beet, (raised in France,) | 
imported and raised last year. 
30 lb. Mangle Wurtzel Beet, 

Can be obtained at R. G. LINCOLN’S Agricultu- 

ral Seed Store. 44cl19f 
Hallowell, June 11, 1838. 


~ SAMUEL ADAMS, 
Drugagist & Apothecary, 











Droeeist & Aporurcarry, 
No. 4, Merchants’ Row, 
HALLOWELL : 
Keeps constantly for sale an extensive assortment 
of Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, Surgical Instru- 
ments, Paints, Qils, Dye Stuffs, &e. itf 


POCKET BOOK LOST, 

On, Friday the. 25th of May, last, between the 
subscriber,s.in, New-Portland and Readfield Corner, 
a Calfskin, Pocket book containing four dollars in 
Bank bills, an order on Dole & Stickney of, Hallo- 
well, for some Iron, and various other papers.of no 
use to any other person than the owner, The fing- 
er shall be generously rewarded,by. leaving the. same 
with the Editor, of the. Me. Farmer, or, with, the 
subscriber, or giving. notice where it is,. 

WM. TITCOMB. 

New-Portland, June 2, 1838. 3wle 














Hedges. 

800 Lancashire Gooseberries, of various colors 
and fine kinds. 

Harrison's Double Yellow Rose, new and hardy ; 
color fine—it never fails to bloom profusely. 

Trees packed inthe most perfect manner for all 
distant places, and shipped or sent from Boston to 
wherever onde 

Tra ition te the City is without charge. 
Address by Mail, Post paid.—Catalogues will be 
sent gratis toall who apply. 
5l—t.june. ILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Jan. 25, 1538. 
BEES—-BEE HOUSES. 

Beard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees in them or 
without Bees. Price, with Bees in them aad the 
Right for one farm, from twenty-five to fifty dollars 
apiece. The above Bee Houses contain from two 
to four swarms each, in two separate apartments— 
each apartment contains two hives and thirty-six 
boxes; the whole house contains seventy-two box- 
es and four hives—and is so constructed that you 
have no occasion to kill any Bees for time. 

Price of empty Bee Houses, with a farm Right, 
fifteen dollars ; Right without a house, for a farm, 
five dollars; Right for a good town for keeping 
Bees, forty dollars ; those not so good, in proportion. 
Letters, post paid, will receive immediate attention. 

EBENEZER BEARD. 

New Sharon, March, 1835. 6m5. 

‘FOR SALE IN GARDINER, 

On the road from Hallowell to Litchfield, and 4 
1-2 miles from the former, a good farm, which has 
been well cultivated, and has 150 rods of stone wall 
on it. It contains about 93 acres—and is now occu- 
pied by Mr. Carlton.—-For terms of sale apply to 
Joseph Carlton and Joseph Carlton, Jr. on the 
premises, or te the subscriber at Hallowell. 

CHS. VAUGHAN. 
tf -10 








April 6, 1833. 





Fresh Garden Seeds 
At Lancoln’s Agricultural Seed Store. 


HE Subscriber takes pleasure in announcin 

to the public generally, and to his friends am 
customers in particular, that he has greatly enlarg- 
ed his stock of Agricultural, Garden, and Flower 
Seeds, which has been selected with much care from 
the most experienced Growers of seeds in the States 


|of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 


York ; that many rare and valuable new varieties 
have been added, which makes his asortment more 


| extensive than can be found im any other seed store 


in the State, and that he is frequently corresponding 
with Messrs. Hovey, Boston, Mr. Belden, Connect- 
icut, and Messrs. Fuintes of Flushing near New 
York, which enables him to procure at short notice 
amy variety or quantity of seeds which he may nat 
have. ‘They are put up as usual in papers with short 
printed directions, for their culture and use, mask- 
ed 6 1-4 cents, and 12 1-2 cents, and packed in box- 
es containing from $5 to $10 werth. 331-3 per 
cent. discount from the marks will be made to those 


| who wish to buy to sell again with the. privilege of 


ceturning the unsold seeds; and 40 per cent. dis- 
count will be made to all those who will pay for the 
whele amount of seeds received. on or before the 
first day of Sept. next. 


All orders by mail or other wien, sana tly atte 
ed to. R, G. LINCOLN 
Hallowell, March.30, 1838. 33e 





Field Seeds, 
Golden Straw wheat ; Black Sea Wheat; Mala- 
a wheat; Holton wheat ;—Bald Barley ; Two 
owed Barley ;—Dutton Corr; Early Canada do ; 
White Canada do;—~ Skinless Oats ;— Marrowfat 


Peas, For sale 
RR. G. LINCOLN. 
April, 5, 1838. 34 
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MAINE FARMER 
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MADRIGAL OF THE SEASONS. 
Srrine Morwine. 

"Tis merry on a fair Spring morn, 
When hush‘d is every ruder wind, 
And Nature, like a mother kind, 
Smiles joyous on her babe first born : 
When sparkling dew is on the ground, 
And flowrets gay are budding round, 
And hope is heard in every sound, 
'Tis merry, oh, ‘tis merry ! 


Summek Noow. 


'Tis merry on a Summer noon, 

When zephyr comes with balmy kiss, 

And wakes the drowsy earth to bliss 

By gently breathing Love's own tune : 
When leaves are green and skies are blue, 
And waters of a golden hue, 

And every glance brings beauties new, 
‘Tis merry, oh, 'tis merry ! 


Avutumns Evenine. 


‘Tis merry on an Autumn eve, 

When birds sing farewell to the sun, 
And, corn well sheaved, aad labor done, 
The fields the healthful reapers leave : 
When those whom daylight keeps afar, 
May meet beneath the vesper star 
Without one fear their joy to mar, 

*Tis merry, oh, ’tis merry ! 


Winter Nieur. 
*Tis merry on a Winter's night, 
When fast descends the deepning snow, 
And o’er the heath the shrill winds blow, 
To watch the crackling faggot’s light : 
When spicy wine and nut brown ale, 
Give zest to each rare christmas tale, 
And song, and joke, and laugh prevail, 
‘Tis merry, oh, ‘tis merry ! 








MISCELLANEUOUS. 








NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRY. 


I have seen no class of people, among whom a 
more efficient system of industry and econo:ny of 
time was established, than the agricultural popu- 
lation of New England. ‘Their possesious are not 


door, add a desert to their repast, and the cows 
feeding quietly on rich pastures, yield pure nutri- 
ments for the litte ones. For ther bread they 
have ‘sown, and reaped and gathered into barns ; 
the flesh is from their own trees. The children 
know when the first berries ripen, and when the 
chesnut will be in its thorny sheath in the forest. 
The happy farmer at his independent table, need 
not envy the Juxury of kings. 

The active matron strives to lessen the expenses 
of her husband and to increase his gains. She, 
sends to market the wealth of her dairy, and the 
surplus produce of her loom, She instructs her 
daughters by their diligence lo havea purse of 
their own, from which to furnish the more delicate 
parts of their wardrobe, and to relieve the poor. 
In the long evenings of winter, she plies the nee- 
dle, or knits stocking with them, or maintains the 
queit music of the flax-wheel, from whence linen 
is prepared for the family. She incites them nev- 
er toeatthe bread of idleness, and as they have 
been trained, so will they train others again ; for 
the seeds of industry are perennial. , 

The father and brothers, having recess from 
their toils of busier seasons, read aloud, such 
books 2s are procured from the public library, and 
knowledge thus entering in with industry and do- 
mestic order, forms a hallewed alliance. The 
most sheltered coner by the ample fireside, is re- 
served for the hoary grand-parents who in plenty 
~~ pious content pass the eve of their well-spent 

ife, 

The sacred bymn and prayer, rising daily from 
such households, is acceptable to Heaven. ‘To 
their humble scenery, some of our wisest and 
most illustrious men, rulers of the people, sages 
and interpreters of the law of God, Jooked back 
tenderly, as their birth-place. They loved to ac- 
knowledge that in the industry and dicipline of 
their early year, was laid the foundation of their 
greatness.—Mrs. Sigourney’s Letters. 








GARDEN & AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 
WOVEY & Co., 
Seedsmen, 

No. 9, Mercnayts’ Row.......BosTon, 

AVE now on hand and for sale at their Seed 








sufficiently large to allow waste of any descrip- 
tjon. Hence, every article seems to be carefull 
estimated, applied to its best use. 
life, isas favorable to cheerfullness and health, as 
it is eminent in industry. 

The former rising with dawn, attends to those 
employments which are necessary for the com- 
fort of the family, and proceeds early with his sons 
or assistants, to their department of daily Jabor. 
The birds enliven them with their song, and the 
lambs gambol, while the patient ox marks the 
deep furrow, or the seed is committed to the earth, 
or the stately corn freed fram the intrusion of 
weeds. Fitting tasks are proportioned wo the 
youngest ones, that no hand may be idle. 

In the interior of the house an equal dilligence 
prevails. The elder daughters take willing part 
with the mother, in the domestic toil. No servant 
is there, to create suspicious feebing, or divide in- 
terest. No key grates in the lock, for all are as 
brethren. The.children, who are too small to be 
useful, proceed to school kindly leading the little 
one, can scarcely walk. Perhaps the aged grand- 
mother, a welcome and honored inmate, amuses 
the rudy, infant, that she may rejease a stronger 
hand for toil. The sound of the wheel, and the 
vigorous strokes of the loom are heard. The 
fleece of the sheep is wrought up, amid the cheer- 
ful song of sisters. Remembering that the fabrics 
which they produce, will guard those whom they 
love, from the blast of winter, the bloom deepens 
on their cheek with the pleasing consciousness of 
useful industry. 

In the simple and abundant supply of a table, 
from their own resources, which shall refresh those 
who return weary from the field, all are interest- 
ed. The boy, who brin 
vegetables, selects a salad which his own hand 
had cultivated, with some portiou of the pride 
with Dioclesian pointed to the cabbages which he 
had reared, The daughter who gathers treasures 
from the nests of the poultry that she feeds, de- 
lights to tell their history, and to number her 
young ducks as they swim forth holdly on the 
pond. The bees whese hives range near the 


y 
‘lheir mode of | 


| 


Store a large and extensive assortment of 
GARDEN, FIELD, GRASS & FLOWER SEEDS 
of the growth of 1837,—at wholesale or retail, war- 
ranted of the best quality. 

Grass and Field Seeds of every description, viz: 
Herds Grass, Red Top, Northern and Southern Clo- 
ver, White Clover, Lucerne, Orchard, Rye and Dew 
Grass, Millet, &c. &c. Spring and Winter Wheat, 
Barley, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian Wheat, Mangold 
Wurtzel, Ruta Baga, Sugar Beet, Honey Locust, 
White Mulberry, Early and Late Potatoes for seed, 
Early Dutton, Phinney and other fine and celebra- 
ted varieties of Seed Corn, &c. Kc. 

Vegetable Seeds comprising one of the best as- 
sortments to be found in New-England. It would 
be impossible to enumerate the varieties in an ad- 
vertisement. Every new and superior kind is an- 
nually added to our stock. 

Flower Seeds. An assortment exceeding Four 





his mother the fresh |?” 





HUNDRED varieties, embracing all the newest and 
most rare and choice kinds in cultivation; reared 
| principally by ourselves at our garden near Boston, 
|and warranted true to their names. Among the 
number are assortments of double German Asters, 
Lennices, Balsams, &c. &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees: Grape Vines, 
Gooseberries, Currants, &c. Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots of the best kinds. A surEers collection 
of Double Daniias. Greenhouse plants, Hardy 
flowering Shrubs, Bulbous flower roots, &c. Books 
on Agriculture, Horticulture and Botany. Garden 
Tooxrs and every thing supplied for the Garden. 

{> Dealers and others furnished on accommo- 

dating terms with Gaxpen Seeps by the pound, 
bushel or ounce ; also in Boxes, containing every 
variety wanted, put up in papers ready for retailing} 
each kind labelled with the name and particulars ot 
cultivation. 4 liberal discount made from retail 
ices. 
* * Having fora long period been engaged in rais- 
ing seeds and cultivating plants of all kinds, we 
feel assured that we can supply our customers with 
articles of genuine quality and true to the kinds or- 
dered. In the selection ot Wheat, Corn and other 
agricultural seeds, we give the greatest attention. 

Orders directed to Hovey & Co., 9, Merchant's 
Row....Boston, will meet with immediate attention, 





and be faithfully executed. HOVEY & Co. 


| ing to the provisions of the statute in ¢ 


ASSIGNEES NOTICE. 

To whom it may Concern—Nogice js heres a: 
en that Abner M. Stinson of Richmond hy, giv. 
signed to us the subscribers, all his estate Sm aa 
sonal and mixed, including all demands of ever 4 
senigtios, in trust for the benefit of his Creda” 
by deed of assignment, Executed and deliversd 
10th day of March, A. D. 1838.—Saiq deed om 
signment is deposited with Samuel Dinslow < 
kept at his fa a house in Richmond, where - 
and all the creditors of the said Stinson are hese, 
notified to calland become parties thereto, acdied, 


made and provided. uch case 








SAMUEL DINSLOW; 
JAMES W. G } Assignees, 
Richmond, March 10,1 3m6 





The subscriber would inform public that he 
continues to carry on the Stone Cuttin business a 
the eld stund, (near the foot of Wint Fop st.—on 
the River side of Main St.) where he keeps a very 
large assortment of stone—consisting of the beaut, 
ful New York White and Blue Marble—Thomaston 
Marble—Quincy Siate stone, &c. &c. 

He would a say to those individuals who wish 
to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, Tomb Ts. 
bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they will call and 
examine the chance of selecting among about 1000 
feet of stone—some almost, if not quite equal to the 
Italian White Marble—also his (PRICES) Work. 
manship, after more than a dozen year$’ experience 
— if he cannot giveas good catiodactian as at any 
other place in Maine or Massachusetts, he will 
pledge himself to satisfy those who call for their 
trouble. His shop will readily be found by its open 
front, finished monuments, &c. in sight. To com. 
pentes who unite to purchase any of the above, » 

iberal discount will be made. Chimney Pieces, 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to order.—All orders 
promptly attended to; and all kinds of sculpture in 
stone done at short notice. 

JOEL CLARK, Jr. 


Hallowell, Dee. 2, 1837. 43 


Ss. R. FELKER 

Has on hand a large and extensive assortment of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Camblets, Velvets and 
Vestings. Also, a large assortment of ready made 
Garments. Garments cut and made in a genteel 
and fashionable style, and warranted to fit. . 

i> Gentlemen wishing to ene for cash will 
find it to their advantage to call at this establishment 

llallowell, Feb’y. 17, 1838 2 


PAINTS AND OIL. 

F. SCAMMON, No. 4, Merchants) Row, has 
just received a large stock of Paints, Mil, Varnish, 
Paint Brushes, &c., which will be sold low. 

Hallowell, May 4, 13 f. & ¢, 38 


SHINGLE MILLS. 

The subscriber offers to the public, Shingle Mo 
chines, patented by Mr. Cary of Brookfield, Mass, 
which he can safely say, are superior to any others 
built in the New-England States; and_will furnish 
them to purchasers on short notice, jointing wheels 
and saws with them. All such as wish to purchas¢ 


ill d ll to call and examine. 
Cee ' CHARLES RAL. 


Gardiner, Me., March 1, 1838. 12t 


The Maine Farmer _— 
IS ISSUED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING, 
In a quarto form, making at the end of the year & 
volume of over 400 pages, to which will be give” 

a Title Page and Index. ars 
Terms.—Price $2 per annum, if paid withio the 
ear—$2,50 will be charged if payment Is de- 
ayed beyond the year. 
(> In any town where we have not less than cf 
subscribers, we will appoint an Agent who Wi! 
receive the pay for a year’s subscription In gral 
or any kind of produce that is not liable e? 
injured by frost, and is convenient of transport 

tion to market, at such price as it is worth in 
town. “ “130 gob 
Any person who will obtain six 7 

















for his services, so long as they continue 
subscription. 

Any ey will be discontinued at the request © 
a subscriber when all arrearages are = 
if payment be made to an agent, for two 
bers more than have been receiv y 

Ali letters to i ttention must come Scio 

ge, di the publisher of the 


Farmer, 















scribers, and act as Agent, shall receive & copy 
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